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Tue RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The one-hundredth Session of this College com- 
menced on Thursday. Professor Crookshank ocen- 
pied the chair, and the Principal, Professor Brown 
gave the inaugural address. The Professor began 
by referring to the difficulties met bythe institution in 
its early days, to the support afforded it by the 
medical profession, and to the modest building which 
at first afforded a place for teaching students and 
practising the veterinary art. He contrasted this 
with the buildings of to-day which afford all the 
conveniences necessary for the most thorough scien- 
tific training and the advantages of a large hospital 
which provides subjects for clinical study not to be 
surpassed anywhere. Speaking of the instruments 
which modern science placed at the disposal of 
teachers, he referred to the microscope and the lan- 
tern, and illustrated his remarks by practical de- 
monstrations—coloured sections of lung, the horse’s 
foot, and certain parasites being thrown on the wall 
behind him. Professor Brown very clearly ex- 
plained the great value of this arrangement of 
teaching. A lecturer instead of passing a specimen 
round the class, or drawing their attention to a 
diagram, is able by the lantern to project upon the 
wall an enlarged picture of the object, not, be it 
noticed, a picture of a drawing or photograph, but 
an exact representation of the structure under de- 
scription. He then went on to point out that even 
with the best appliances students must work them- 
selves. Teaching might be ever so good but 
Without receptivity and application on the part of 
those to be taught learning could not be acquired. 
No one can deny this proposition, but we venture to 
suggest that something more is required of teachers 
than the professor’s pessimism seemed to allow. A 
teacher may know his subject perfectly, arrange his 
—_ admirably, be punctual in the delivery of his 
eee and yet want one great essential—enthusiasm. 
os Successful teacher ever existed without en- 
ag of his work and zeal for his students. 
naa ‘ average student it is not sufficient simply to 
nt = ’. every material assistance for study—he 
ery attracted by an enthusiastic personality, 
rahe : a must be pervaded with a sympa- 
public fe ne John Bright said that the secret of 
to think’ th Ing was earnestness, and we are inclined 
phe at this also is the secret of successful 
pre: ug. Of course in a large class there are 
pee ny incapables and lazy men, who not only de- 

ise their companions but almost destroy the 


can treat them with indifference whilst preserving 
his optimism for the majority. 

Prof, Simonds who was present, looked strong and 
well, showing very little alteration from the appear- 
ance he presented twenty years ago. In proposing a 
vote ofthanks tothe chairman he took the’opportunity 
of referring to the vast improvements which had been 
made at the College since he first entered it as a 
student in 1828. He described the progress of 
Veterinary Science as simply astounding. 

Professor Crookshank, speaking as one of the 
Governors, narrated how the Board desired most 
earnestly to make the College second to uone, and 
were always anxious to do all they could to make 
the teaching of the institution as perfect a combina- 
tion of science and pfactice as possible. He enlarged 
on the importance of veterinarians keeping level 
with the advance of science, and pointed out that 
the veterinary expert and scientific adviser could 
only hold his place by exhibiting the highest 
scientific attainments. 

One very important suggestion he made was that 
it was desirable that we should have a veterinary 
University Degree, and that possibly this might be 
attained by an affiliation of the Royal Veterinary 
College to the new Albert University. He guarded 
his suggestion by saying that such a degree would 
in no way interfere with the prerogatives of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which body 
would still retain the sole right of licensing to 











enthusiasm of a teacher. Happy is the man who 


practice. This is a matter deserving of the gravest 
consideration, and should be made a matter for 
conference between the Body Corporate and the 
Royal Veterinary Collega. 


THe CENTENARY. 


Professor Brown announced that the Celebration 
of the Centenary of the College would take place 
on October 19th, when U.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
would honour the institution with his pre:ence. 
The Governors of the College had considered in 
what manner the celebration should be kept, and 
had decided that it should be specially connected 
with the students, and, therefore, a date had been 
selected on which the students would be in session. 
It would be impossible to invite all the graduates, 
but the invitations would only be limited by the 
room at command. With this we quite agree, but 
it would not be an ungraceful act if the graduates 
of Camden Town and the present students were to 
initiate a banquet, and invite as guests the 
Governors aud Professors. None of us will see 
another centenary. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 





A FATAL ACCIDENT. 
By Frank H. Gresrxes, M.RC.V.S. 





A case of rather unusual occurrence, I think, hap- 
pened in my practice a short time since, and if you 
think it is worthy of recording, it is at your service. 

I was called up at 3 a.m., one morning hy a mes- 

senger from one of the large cart-horse studs in this 
town, saying they had a horse down and could not 
get him up. It appears the night watchman was 
going his rounds and had passed through a stable 
containing six horses and found them all right and 
comfortable, he had first closed the door when he 
heard a ‘bitof a row’ inside, and on opening the 
door he found this particular horse down, he stag- 
gered partially up and fell the whole length of the 
stable, and on my arrival I found him in this con- 
dition. He was shewing evidence of most acute 
pain, blowing very heavily, and sweat pouring from 
him. He kept continually making frantic efforts 
to rise but was unable to do so; he partially got up 
on his fore legs and then sunk back again. I con- 
sidered either one of two things had happened, 
either he had ruptured himself or some fracture had 
taken place in his spinal column. Of course my 
prognosis was unfavourable, but I gave him a sub- 
cutaneous injection of morphia, which seemed to 
ease him very much, and he lay very quiet until 
death took place about three hours afterwards. 

I made a post-mortem later in the day, and found 
all the internal organs perfectly healthy, but on dis- 
secting down on the vertebral column, I discovered 
that the last cervical vertebra was completely frac- 
tured and splintered, and the only wonder to me 
was that the horse lived as long as he did. 

My theory of how it occurred is this, the horse 
was asleep in a standing |position and hanging on 
the halter rope, as horses invariably do, when in this 
state he suddenly fell down, and the enormous 
weight of the horse, (he weighed nearly a ton) 
snapped the rope, aud he was precipitated back- 


ga very likely falling with his head underneath 
im. 


®CASE OF ENTIRE REMOVAL UF THE 
HOOF, AND ITS REPRODUCTION. 
By Mr. B. Carrieper, 


—_—_— 


The case I am about to give you an account of 
being one of rare occurrence, I thought it would not 
prove uninteresting to the members of the Veterinar 
Medical Association. It is an instance of com wd 
— of the hoof by mechanical force. si 

ur patient was a brown mare, five year 
property of Messrs. Crawshaw «& Co, etna 
tractors on the Sheffield and Manchester me” " 


. . “—2. 2a 2. 
Reprinted from Vol. I. of The Veterinary Record and 


Transactions of the Veterinary Medical Association 1845 
’ . 





On June 20th the mare was, as usual, working on 
the line, drawing one of the wagons for the removal 
of soil from one place to another, and, as was the 
custom, the pace is generally increased at about the 
distance of from sixty to eighty yards from where 
the unloading takes place, in order toadd to the 
velocity, so that the contents of the wagons might 
roll down so great a precipice. It was at this in- 
creased action, when the mare was being removed 
from the wagon, that she stepped between the ends 
of two iron rails, sufficiently apart to admit the foot 
only, when one end of the rail inserted itself between 
the sole and toe of the shoe, the other at the top and 
in front of the crust. 

The mare, finding herself fixed, endeavoured to 
disengage herself, and, in doing so, got in front of 
the wagon, which, coming at a great pace, forced 
her down into the pit, leaving behind the off fore 
hoof, which was only removed from its situation be- 
tween the two rails by a large hammer, it being 80 
firmly wedged in. The shoe and hoof were bent in 
a very peculiar manner, as the accompanying cast 
will shew, the inside heel being completely raised 
from above the level of the frog, not one of the nails 
being unclenched, or in the slightest degree having 
given way to so large an amount of force imposed 
upon them, although the toe of the shoe was raised 
from the sole by the rail being immediately under 
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it. (See woodcut.) The mare had been shod the 
day before, and, having a good sound foot, the shoe 
was firmly put on. “ff 
Being a mile from home, she was with some eo 
culty made to travel that distance. On her arrival, 
my preceptor, Mr. Taylor, was immediately ea 
for, who found her, as I have before stated, wit 
off fore fuot hoofless. 
Proceeding to examine the 


foot, he ascertained 
that it had bled considerably, which, howevel, 
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stopped by bandages to the foot and a ligature round 
the coronet. The laminz on one side, and a small 
portion of the sensitive sole, though not to any great 
extent, were lacerated. The coffin-bone was not at 
all injured. The bleeding having nearly ceased, 
she was put into slings, the foot carefully washed 
with warm water, and immediately bound up with 
pledgets of tow saturated with the simple tincture of 
myrrh and tincture of opium, of each equal parts. 

‘The dressing was ordered to: be allowed to remain 
on all night, and on the following morning to be re- 
moved. The foot was then bathed, as before, in 
warm water, and the application of the tinctures 
repeated night and morning. The medicine internal- 
ly given was castor oil, with tinct. opium, and this, 
in a dimished dose, was ordered the next morning. 
Blood was also abstracted from the jugular vein, to 
the amount of six quarts, so as to allay the inflam- 
matory fever set up. The food consisted of bran 
and linseed, with small portions of hay and water. 
The mare being ina highly excited state, and suffer- 
ing such severe pain, the opinion Mr. Taylor gave 
was, that should she get over the first four days 
(which appeared quite uncertain) he had no doubt of 
her ultimately getting well, and also that she would 
have a perfect hoof formed. It was now left for the 
owners’ consideration, whether they thought the 
mare worth her keep till such took place, the time 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor being four or five months. 
She was seen again the fourth day after the accident, 
and was then found to be perfectly tranquil. and 
feeding well ; her pulse, which at the first visit could 
not be counted, was now not more than 65 beats in 
the minute. On removing the dressings the foot 
presented a very favourable appearance ; the treat- 
ment therefore varied only in the application of a 
linseed meal poultice over the former dressings of 
tinctures of opium and myrrh, confining the whole 
in a soft leather boot. Diet as before; in addition 
to which give a few oats. Should the bowels become 
constipated, repeat the castor oil without the opium. 

June 28th.—'The animal was again seen, and ap- 
peared to be going on very favourably. The poultices 
Were directed to be discontinued, and the parts 
dressed, every other day, with sol. sulph. cupri, as 
the granulations were getting rather luxuriant. 

July 6th.—To-day she was found to have gone on 
so well, having, two days before, been removed 
from the slings, that it was thought justifiable to 
turn her out, protecting the foot with a boot, and 
ordering the dressings to be repeated. 

July 23d.—She was seen by me, in the field, where 
I had the boot removed; and so much had she im- 
proved, that not less than two inches of crust, 
proceeding from the coronary ring, had been formed 
and the foot looked remarkably healthy. 

Sheffield, July 30th, 1844. 


It will be seen that the accident occurred on the 


20th June, a fortn ight after which time I observed | 








ceeding that of the other hoof, but which, at the 
same time, presented a more upright appearance. 
It was not until three weeks after our first visit that 
any formation of new soie or frog was to be seen. 
The sole, of the two, was the first, being secreted by 
the sensitive sole, the growth proceeding from the 
heels. In like’manner the insensible frog was 
being produced by the sensitive. 

During the last week in October, the mare having 
her foot protected with a bar-shoe plated at the 
bottom, and so formed as to open without necessity 
of removing the shoe, in order to facilitate the appli- 
cations of the tinctures, was put to light work, 
which has since been gradually increased, and she 
now performs her usual labour equal to any other 
horse. 

The growth of the wall or crust, and insensitive 
lamin is not yet quite complete; nor is the sole, 
there being wanting about an inch of the horny 
substance of it, the entire completion of which 
I should rather doubt, as I mentioned in my former 
communication, that the sensitive lamine and a 
small portion of the sole were lacerated ; and it is 
in these parts that the imperfections exist. 

The yet imperfectly-formed wall not admitting of 
the insertion of nails all around it, the shoe is held 
on partly by nails and partly by a strap attached to 
it bound round the coronet. 

Sheffield, Dec. 15th, 1844. 


WHY GLANDERS PREVAILS. 
By Witiram Hvntine. 


In the recently issued report for 1890 of the 
Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture 
it is stated that a considerable decrease of glanders 
and farcy has taken place since the previous year. 
In most of the press notices of the report this 
statement is quoted, and no doubt is accepted, as 
proof that the disease is abating. ‘lhe explanation 
is that 1889 was, like 1880, a specially bad year. 
Putting these extraordinary years aside, the returns 
show a progressive increase from 1870; and there 
is unfortunately no fact to show that glanders is 
decreasing. On the contrary, the number of places 
in which outbreaks have been reported has regu- 
larly increased during the last five years. 

The serjous nature of the loss of horses from this 
disease is generally overlooked. In 1890 the number 
of horses attacked in Great Britain amounted to 
1,808, id est a larger number than is annually required 
to maintain the remounts of the British Army. The 
money value of the loss cannot be less than £30,000, 
and at present nearly the whole of it falls upon 
London and the surrounding district. Of the 1,760 
cases which occurred in England 1,722 were found 
in London and the neighbouring counties of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Herts ; so that if we 


= horny crust to be forming from the coronet, could stamp the disease out in the metropolis we 
x the Insensitive laming at the same time, in | should practically get rid of it. All authorities are 
vhich, on every visit, an increase of growth was | agreed that it can be stamped out by proper regula- 


perceptible, and it soon attained a thickness ex- | tions, and the fact of its being communicable to the 
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human subject, as well as an incurable and fatal 
contagious disease in horses, ought to be sufficient to 
show that an attempt should be made to extinguish 
it. 

There is only one alteration needed in the regula- 
tions now in furce—-viz., to treat farcy as we do 
glanders. Glanders and farcy are only forms of the 
same disease, and the report fully recognises this. 
The Assistant-Inspector, referring to the conjoint 
prevalence of the two forms, says: ‘ This might 
naturally be expected as both forms of the disease 
are due to the same virus.” 

The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act provides 
for the immediate slaughter of all horses suffering 
from glanders, but 1t permits the treatment, in isola- 
tion, of cases of farcy for any length of time. The 
Assistant-Inspector’s comment upon this is: “It is 
false economy to submit to treatment horses suffering 
from either glanders or farcy ; it is extremely doubtful 
whether any ever recover thoroughly; their 
symptoms are usually alleviated for a time only, 
and reappear afterwards in an aggravated form, 

under the influence of hard work or other debili- 
tating influences. In addition to this, while under 
treatment they are liable to infect others, being 
living manufactories of the specific virus.” 

Clearly, then, it is impossible to stamp out 
glanders so long as farcy is permitted to exist, and 
the horse-owner in London hesitates to take extreme 
measures to get rid of a disease which he may re- 
introduce amongst his horses again by any newly- 
purchased animals. Unless the law is so altered as 
to prevent men treating and disguising the exist- 
ence of farcy, and then selling the infected horse, 
we catuvt expect horse-owners to adopt the thorough 
measures which alone can prove successful. As soon 
as the law provides against farcied horses being 
“patched up” and sold, men will find their own 
interests in stamping out both forms of disease in 
their stables. 

There is really no argument in favour of the 
existing law—this the Government experts allow. 
Why, then, is it not altered? Simply because the 
public are indifferent, and horse-owners have no 
collective voice and no united action. 

After much labour and care the British Army has 
been rendered free from glanders, and is probably 
the only army in the world that can make the boast. 
In every Kuropean war glanders has been the cause 
rf penferke-waigg- Foner fears aphe 
ois oan errs ever our Army is hastily mo- 

ain to contract glanders from the 
new purchases, and to suffer accordingly. Even the 

Regintation so, which expel to provi 

to introduce la Sak aes ae oe 

gianders, and thus kill as many horses 
as it captures. 

Probably half the registered horses in London 
form part of glandered studs. and would carry the 
— to any camp they might be sent to. 

Por the sake of the Army, then; for the sake of 
an annual loss of 2,000 horses, for the sake of human 
life, and for the sake of the widespread injury to busi- 


ness and ruin of not a few individt 
. tals, I ; 
alteration of the law. ask for an 








HORSES AND STABLES IN 1630. 
By H. Leeney, M.R.C.V.S. 


In a book called the “ Expert Farrier,” dedicated 
to the “ Mighty Monarch Charles,” I came across 
the following instructions for building a stable, and 
think it may interest some of your readers if only 
for its quaint phraseology—if Mr. Printer, or his 
d diabolical junior, does not modernise. 

Conservatism in stable management was evidently 
very pronounced by the manner in which the author 
sets about crushizg his expected critics. It strikes 
me that Swift and other great writers, down to the 
time of Byron, were all a great deal too self-conscious. 
Perhaps a malignant form of criticism was provoked 
by the dogmatic style usually adopted, especially in 
regard to medicine, about which we have now-a-days 
become so sceptical; but to my subject, with 
apologies for the above digression : 


“T hold it a thing very behoovefull to be handled 
how your stable ought to be accommodated. First, 
then, your stable should be scituate where the ayre 
is wholesome, pure, and good, and the ground dry; 
the structure would be either of Free Stone or Bricke, 
but Bricke is best, most wholesome, and warmest ; 
besides this benetit Bricke hath, which Stone hath 
not, of being very dry, for Stone will weep, and 
sweat drops of water against raine and misty weather, 
which begetteth damps and causes rhumes in horses. 
Your stable ought not to have any unsavoury gutter, 
channel, or sinke near it ; no Jakes, Hogsties, or Hen- 
Roust whereby to annoy it. The Racke would not 
be made too high, or too low, but placed in an 
indifferent proportion, and so artificially set that 
neither the dust or hay seeds may fall into his 
mane” [what a long time stable architects have 
taken to learn this] “or upon his neck and face. 
Let the Flore be pitched with Flint, and not planked ; 
the windowes would be made with handsome shuts 
and casements, and well glazed as well to keepe out 
cold and wind as also to let in the coole and fresh 
ayre. It would be also seeled over head and have 
strong doores, with lockes, bolts, and barres unto 
it. Again take heed there be no lome wall or 
plaister so near that thé horse may reach thereto 
with his mouth; for upon that he will gnaw, which 
may doe him much prejudice, and be the cause ° 
much dangerousse sicknesse, for lome and lime ~ 
suffocating things, they will infect and putrifie 
bloud, endanger the lounges, and be nv friend to 
his winde. co You may peradventure 
startle at paving rather than planking youre - 
preferring planks as warmer and much better . 
fiint or a pitched floor can be; as also for that tt ¥ 
a new thing, little practised and seldome re 

“ But give me leave (I pray) 4 little to 10 “oh 

: : ’ . by whic 
your understanding in this one point, DY “nt 
means youre judgement may fortune to be ie 
bettered. ‘ine For that paving of co 
is better than planking I have reasons not 4 ’ a 
After naming economic reasons the author age n 
to say: “For a horse to stand continually Sieg 
pitched Flore, it emboldeneth his feet, ae 
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the more . . . for colts who are unshod 
it hardeneth their hooves so as by custome they will 
be as bold to go upon stones, rockey and hard wayes, 
as horses that art shod; neither will a pitched flore 
suffer the hoofe to go abroad in manner of an 
oyster.” 

The rarity of this book induces me to make 
another excerpt, as there must be a large number of 
your readers who have not seen it : 


“Now will I begin to shew you what means we 
have to preserve horses from all inward diseases.” 
[rather a large order, Mr. Editor. | “ which consisteth 
of four wayes, by Purging, Sweating, Flebothomy. or 
Bloud-letting and Vomit. As touching the first, 
which is Purging, it is twofold—to wit, outward and 
inward,” 

After taking up the horse from grass on 
Bartholomew’s Day, “for then the heart of grasse 
doth begin to decline, the grasse he then feedeth 
upon breedeth no good, but bad and corrupt bloud, 
and so consequently sundry sorts of maladies and 


to grow sharpe.” 
particulars are given. ‘ Every member of him 
should be soped, washed, dryed, and cleansed from 
all manur, sweat, scurfe, dust, dirt, and filth, yea, 
and that all his whole body over, especially his 
Mane, T'ayle, and Cods, who being thus cleansed and 
made dry again, and his yard drawne, cleansed and 
annointed with fryed hog’s grease, etc., etc. Then 


pull away by the roots all the smelling haires about | 


and under his mouth and nose. and the long 
stubbovn hayres under and avout his eyes.” 


The following paragraph would lead one to 
suppose that castration was not generally adopted : 
“Thus far, Sir, I have declared unto you what | 


ean of the cause of Sicknesse in generall. 
tremaeneth now for me to inculcate what are the 


causes of health and long life, which, to be briefe, | 
‘up inthe part and which was of so severe a character 


are twelve in number—viz., The first is Nature, 
good digestion, and good nutriment; the second is 
moderation in feeding and dyet; the third is 
moderate labour; the fourth is moderste use of 
sleeping and waking ; the fifth is moderate spending 
upon mares; the sixth is moderate journeys; the 
seventh is wholesome ayre; the eighth is not to be 
€xercised too soon after grasse; the ninthe is to be 
me Srom raw and greene meats ; the tenth is not 
rts ae to eate or drinke being hot ; the 
in how -y a to be either washed or walked at 
aa “ is dayes’ journeys; the twelfth is to 
le, n with his provender such powders and 
wheae ‘as are prescribed you in those chapters 
are by me mentioned.” 


) — 
aoa adv ertisers of nostrums please note the 
with 2 cause” of health.—-* No stable should be 
Out it,” ete, ete. (see agricultural papers). 
SS 
New AUSTRALIAN M 3 " 
typhio . ARSUPIAL.— Four specimens of Notoryctes 
on re already been found on the line of telegraph 
Australia aye and Port Darwin, in the verv heart of 
: * it resembles a mole, and burrows in the sand 


With remarkable celeri 
erity. 
mere spots under the okie The eyes are represented by 


ane 80 consequ J tion into discredit. 
infirmities in his body, besides the ayre beginneth | 
Of the outward purging further | 


'bandage to the part, either temporary or permanent ; 


‘bandage; while those who held the latter view, con- 


had sometimes found that they were increased in size by 




















































VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


“ON FIRING,” 
* A LecrurE BY PROFEsSOR PRITCHARD. 








The Professor commenced by saying that his reason 
for selecting this subject for his lecture that day was 
that he had recently seen it stated in the public press 
that firing was a barbarous operation; that it was un- 
necessary; that the effects which were produced could 
be brought about by other means, such as blisters, etc ; 
and that the beneficial results obtained were not to be 
attributed to the operation so much as to the lengthened 
period of rest which followed it. He must say that 
such doctrines as these were opposed to his experience, 
and he believed to that of the majority of the members 
of the Profession, and were likely to bring the opera- 
He therefore determined, when 
asked by their President to deliver a lecture at the an- 
nual meeting, to speak on the subject. He said that 
although ready to admit that firing had been carried on 
to a very considerable extent in a very barbarous and 
improper way, and adopted in many hundreds of cases - 
where it should not have been; he held that these were 
cases where the actual cautery and no other remedy 
would have the effect they desired to bring about. 

How did firing act! I$ was taught that it acted as a 


the supporters of the former theory arguing that 
although the skin became contracted as a consequence of 
the operation, that in time it again accommodated itself 
to the parts it covered, and then ceased to act as a 


tended that the contracted condition of the integument 
never altered, and that its effect as a bandage was 
consequently of a permanent character. The Professor 
believed that firing acted in two ways. Firstly by the 
pressure which it exerted on the part operated on. 
Secondly by the amount of inflammation which was set 


that it was impossible to produce it by any other way. In 
order to illustrate what he said he took the example of 
lameness from curb which if blistered might be removed 
or it might not. lf the former, it might recur, while 
firing in such cases was alinost certain to effect % perma- 
nent cure. 

Sprain of Flexor Tendons. In how many cases of this 
kind had he seen the benefit of firing and he believed 
that in such gases pressure was exerted in the form of a 
bandage, but of a temporary character, by the thickened 
skiu around it. He found that it strengthened the part 
and caused absorption of the exudate. 

Thoroughpin. Take a fair example of this, he did not 
allude to those where they were as large and hard as a 
cricket ball, blisters would not take them away, and he 


their use, but if neatly and carefully fired he believed 
that in a few months the majority of them would disap- 
pear altogether or nearly so. 

How many cases of Bone Spavin had to be fired after 
having been blistered several times, and then by its ac- 
tion in bringing about anchylosis of the small bones of 
the hock the animal became sound. Some present might 
pe inclined to say that you could obtain the same result 








* At the recent meeting at Darlington, Friday, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1891. 
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by the use of setons. He very much doubted it, and 
although quite a believer in their good effect in certain 
cases he believed that the pain from them was greater 
and of longer duration than in firing. In Ring-Bone 
again firing would often bring about a cure when blister- 
ing had little or no effect. Some might say, surely you 
don’t want to bring about anchylosis in this case. Most 
certainly he did not do it with that intention, but to cause 
adhesion of the tendon to the front of the bones. 

He must say that there were hundreds of cases where 
firing had been adopted when there was no prospect of 
any relief being afforded and no hope of a cure being 
effected. In Ireland they fired horses’ legs to strengthen 
them and to prevent lameness ; he thought it was quite 
soon enough to have recourse to the operation when 
lameness had made its appearance. When he saw the 
number of blemished legs the result of bad firing, 
he thought that there was some ground for complaint. 
He never fired a leg without having it prepared, and did 
so by administration of purgative medicine and the ap- 
plication of tepid water to the leg for some days before 
the operation. He considered that firing side-bones 
was absurd, and quite unnecessary, as he failed to see 
what good it could do except aggravate the mischief 
which already existed by setting up more inflammation 
in the vicinity of the cartilage. Deep firing was most 
objectionable and most likely to blemish. He believed 
that the same effect was produced by placing the lines 
nearer together and lighter firing, in fact the skin ought 
never to be fired through in any case. He hardly ever 


fired with a central line as he considered that where the | 


points met there was a probability of a blemish result- 
ing, and he should advise that it be left out, but if used 
as a guide the line should just be traced. For the ordi- 
nary firing iron he selected rather a heavy one in prefer- 
ence to a light one, and it should be heated in a charcoal 
orwood fire which left one a cleaner iron to deal with,and 
it ought to have a narrow edge. Professor Pritchard 
stated that he had left off the use of the ordinary firing 
iron fifteen years ago, and had substituted for it the 
French Thermo-Cautére. Wounds made by it heal with- 
out iuy Liemish, and the great advantage from its use is 
that you can fire a horse with only a match in a ten acre 
field. The instrument which he was now using, and 
which he produced for inspection was designed by Mr. 
Beach, Veterinary Surgeon, of Bridgenorth. He con- 
sidered it a very great improvement on the original one 
and confidently recommended its use. ’ 
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DOMESTICATED 


Dr. Fiemina: In opening the discussion I shall be as 
brief as possible. Allow me to express My warm ac 
knowledgment of the able manner in which the paper 
has been drawn up. Your President has already spoken 
in high terms of it, and I must endorse every word that 
he has sard as to its great merits. The subject is one 
which may be said to be well worn. It has been under 
discussion for a number of years, and it is difficult indeed 
to say anything new with regard to it, so far as its larger 
features are concerned, _ for a great number of years 
members of the profession in this and other countries 
suspected the malady to be infectious and contagious 
There are records in our periodicals and in our book 


was not until the year 1867 that Prof. Villemin, of Paris, 
by experimental methods, demonstrated the high infec- 
tiousness of tuberculosis. His experiments and his re- 
ports attracted universal attention, not only because they 
were extremely startling, but because up to that date 
amongst medical men the infectiousness of human tuber- 
cule was very much doubted, and in fact generally 
denied. Accepting the fact that tuberculosis is a conta- 
gious malady, the writer of the paper has shown in what 
way infection may take place, and I think we may say 
that the conclusions he has given us with regard to the 
modes of infection are just conclusions. The poiut 
which concerns us chiefly as working veterinarians is, as 
to the diagnosis of tuberculosis, and I do not knowa 
subject which is attended with greater difficulty in some 
cases than the diagnosis of this malady. In well-marked 
cases no doubt there need be no hesitation, but in some 
obscure cases, and especially in the bovine species, there 
is great matter for consideration as to whether a con- 
clusion can be arrived at. The malady in the bovine 
species very often leaves a practitioner in grave doubtsas 
to its presence. Animals in apparently robust health, 
showing no evidence of disease when destroyed are found 
to be affected to a most serious extent with tuberculosis, 
The question is, what means have we of discovering that 
such animals are tuberculous? I have no doubt those 
that are experts in the use of the microscope can avail 
themselves of that instrument in some cases. It has 
been used in the investigation of the milk from sus- 
pected animals; it has also proved of use in cases of 
lung tubercle ; and Nocard and others have instituted a 
method of dealing with the mucus from the pharynx and 
pharyngeal region, which, when the lungs are the seat of 
disease, tend to assist in a large extent at arriving at 4 
correct diagnosis. Having arrived at the conclusion 
that it is infectious, the next point that might be dis- 
cussed would be—Is the disease hereditary / That is, 
can the disease be transmitted from the mother to the 
foetus in utero?—a most important question. And! 
think the evidence already given to us points out that 
the disease can be transmitted, that we may have this 
malady communicated to the foetus in utero ; cases have 
been published in which a new-born calf, born dead ot 
tuberculous cow, has been found, on post-mortem, to be 
tuberculous. Given one case, why should not we have 
more? It must be remembered that, if tuberculosis 
the calf is not immediately developed, it is because 1n the 
bovine species it isa chronic disease ; it takes a long time 
to develop ; therefore, a calf might be affected in wfer 
and would not show symptoms of the disease until aged. 
We know that is the case in man. With, regard to the 
infectiousness of the malady after birth, there can be no 
doubt there is evidence of infection in stables, cow sheds, 
and so on, and there is no doubt also, that certain facili- 
ties are affurded in some stables by bad ventilation, ove"” 
crowding, over milking; in fact, there are numbers of 
predisposing causes, so that once introduce the bacillus 
to these stables, and it will readily grow in the bodies 0 
the animals which live in them. A very important point 

is how fat the public health is endangered by the use ° 
the flesh and milk of tuberculous animals. _ [am os 
clined myself to think that the flesh of an animal re 
partially diseased should not be given as food. ~ It 1s bes 

to be safe in dealing with such an important question. 
Though there are doubts with regard to the flesh 

a source of danger, there surely can be no doubt with 
gard to the milk. The milk of a tuberculous cow - 
been proved experimentally to be a very dangeron® | 
indeed when used as the food of certain animals, er “— 
the udder is affected or not. but especially if the ud ait 
involved in the disease. | When we find that yout - 
mals can be readily infected by the use of such muk, 
may arrive at the conclusion that the hu 





literature, to prove that it was considered infectious, I¢ 
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one of the gravest points we can discuss, because milk | 
forms a large part of the food of young children, who are 
naturally susceptible to many of these maladies. It is | 
also the sole aliment and nourishment of infants, and it 
is a question indeed of the most weighty importance 
whether the use of the milk of tuberculous cows will not 
cause illness in those young people. It is impossible to 
enjoin boiling of the milk with everybody ; however you 
may press it, it will not be carried out. Milk is con- 
sumed unboiled. If it were possible to have it well 
boiled there is no danger whatever, but milk is con- 
sumed in immense quantities unboiled, and, therefore, 
I think there is a very great source of danger to the pub- 
lic. I do not think I need occupy your attention 
further than to direct your minds to this important 
point, and others will occur to you as the discussion 
goes on. 

Prof. WanLey:—I need not say very much in addi- 
tion to what Dr. Fleming has already said with regard to 
the excellence of this paper. I think I may safely join 
with him in congratulating the Association on having 
the subject brought before it in the extremely able man- 
ner in which it has been done. There are many points 
in connection with tuberculosis that are of the gravest 
Importance to veterinary surgeons ; in fact, in some re- 
spects they are quite as important to our clients, as 
breeders and rearers of cattle and other domestic animals, 
as they are to the human population. The author 
speaks in reference to the frequency of the disease in 
different species of animals, and he directs our attention 
to its frequency amongst cattle in this country. Iam 
In a position, perhaps, to give a little information upon 
that point from experience that I have had in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of the regulations of the 
Board of Agriculture in dealing with pleuro-pneumonia. 
The slaughter order, if it has done nothing else, has 
given us an opportunity of obtaining some idea as to the 
prevalence of tuberculosis. Those of us who have made 
post-mortem examinations, and have had to make returns 
to the Board of Agriculture with regard to stocks 
slaughtered for pleuro-pneumonia, have no doubt also 
noted what other diseases have been found on post-mor- 
tem. _It is not an extravagant estimate to say that at 
least five per cent. of the animals have been found affected 
with tubercle; in cattle and in milch cows kept in 
cities the proportion is probably four times that. Out 
of 688 cows slaughtered in the city of Edinburgh on ac- 
count of the presence or pleuro-pneumonia, 116 were 
condemned by me as being tuberculous and unfit for 
ewan food. Prof. McFadyean examined some of 
el es my absence, and | he condemned them 
‘rhs - - —_ . Of 101 animals that were examined 
r Aone —_ ra as having been in contact with other 

wan Sates ae pleuro-pneumonia, or as having come 
i haere = be Pag vce pleuro pneumonia was known 
pat sesh —— y broken out, 21 were condemned as 

eit seeciinl 1e question of diagnosis is one of the 
a ‘t points we have to deal with. If Dr. Koch’s 
ee pie of the real diagnostic value that it was 
mount one dial re we should then have been able to sur 
am afraid fe gs ty in ha question of diagnosis, but I 
cess of din tee author has already said, that Koch’s pro- 

degree—in fact, I. ms going to assist us to any very great 
mane than oe ? question very much if it will assist any 
bce. pede assist oes by ordinary examina- 

pee teen sok ck ac 1at some people seem to build 
the aqueous theese . ; e discovery of tubercle bacilli in 
could withdrae _ pcp spay cattle. Now, if you 
aqueous erat, om e eye of an animal a little of the 
bacilli always did’ wr at show it to be a fact that 
tubercle, we mi 5 - the aqueous humour in cases of 
gentlemen, | hia _ a good plan of diagnosis. But, 
down to dieanos ha. at we have no right to be bound 
agnose cases of tubercle in every instance, but 

. > 


animal is tuberculous we ought to be in a position as 


it at once, without waiting for authority or reporting to 


| Gray, in The Veterinary Journal some years ago, and in 





that if we are pretty well sure in our own mind that ar 













































veterinary surgeons to take that animal and to slaughter 


anybody. We ought to be in that position, that we 
could do away with what might be, and probably is, a 
very dangerous animal. I may draw attention very 
briefly to a point brought out for the first time by Mr. 
Gray, of Bakewell,,and that is as to the examination of 
the peritoneum through the rectum for tubercular 
nodules. This can be done, as was pointed out by Mr. 


one of the cases I had under observation in connection 
with tubercular experiments it was done. But there is 
a gland, I think, always overlooked, of which, probably, 
very few men know the existence in the outer flank, 
which can always be discovered if it is at all enlarged, as 
I find it often is in tuberculusis, and that is a gland to 
which I would particularly draw attention in connection 
with the question of diagnosis. The udder also should 
be thoroughly examined whenever we wish to diagnose 
properly. I think you are pretiy well acyuainted with 
my views in connection with the meat business, and I 
have seen no reason whatever to alter them, or, at any 
rate, only in a very moderate degree. But if it can be 
shown that by carefully stripping and removing the dis- 
eased parts you can ensure that there are absolutely uo 
spores of tubercle bacilli scattered through the muscular 
tissue, and if you still further ensure proper cooking, 
then I would say I would pass the caresse of an animal 
only slightly tuberculous ; but I hold that although the 
danger may not be so great as in the case of milk, we 
have here a source of danger, and t for one should not 
feel justified in passing the carcase of an animal the sub- 
ject of marked tuberculosis. 

After the adjournment for lunch, the PRESIDENT 
called upon Prof. McCall. 

Prof. McCaui :—Mr. President and Gentlemen, we 
are all as one that the disease is dependent upon a 
special organism, and that it is infections and conta- 
gious. The point of the greatest importance to us, IJ 
think, is the prevention, the detection, and the treat- 
ment of this disease. Prof. McFadyean has very wisely 
made certain recommendations or suggesvions, He 
says: “The public have surely a right to demand that 
when they purchase what purports to be wholesome milk, 
that article of food shall not have mixed with it the 
germs cf a deadly disease. Absolute assurance that 
milk is free from tubercle bacilli is probably not attain- 
able, but it would not be difficult to frame and carry out 
regulations that would greatly diminish the present risk. 
Ail milch cows onght to be submitted to a veterinary 
examination at intervals of not more than a fortnight, 
and every dairy-keeper ought to be interdicted from 
selling milk from any cow that in the opinion of the 
veterinary inspector is the subject of tuberculosis in any 
organ of the tbody.” These suggestions are very good, 
aud I de not think that there is any difficulty in their 
being carried out. ‘The same thing has «wlready been 
obtamed by some communities ‘%o far as the city f 
Glasgow is concerned we have an Act which gives us 
power to deal with snimais in exactly the same woy as 
is suggested by Prof. McFadyean. If any gentleman 
from any other town is in the same position as we are 
in Glasgow, I shall be extremely glad to hear that it 1s 
so, in fact L did not know myself thet we possessed this 
power until withiu the last fortnight, when | had to take 
proceedings under it. 

You will observe that in Glasgow, at all events, we 
have got power by our local Act to prevent the sale of the 
milk of av animal labouring under tuberculosis, or any 
disease by reason of which we may consider that the 
milk would be injurious for human consumption, Here oy 
is the difficulty. We have the power to prevent milk “ 
















being sold from an animal labouring under tuberculous | 
or any disease, by reason of which we may consider that 
the consumption of that milk would be injurious to the 
public health, but if we order an animal to be destroyed 
or taken off the ground, we should require to give some 
grounds for our procedure, and I should like to know 
what other disease you would be justified in saying ren- 
dered the milk prejudicial to human life. Certainly you 
could not say so in bronchial pneumonia. You could 
not certify that by reason of simple bronchial pneu- 
monia the milk was injurious. The fact is, therefore, 
that we are not much better for the powers we bave got, 
unless we can compensate the farmer if the animal is 
found not to be affected with tuberculous disease. I do 
think that if a similar Act is applied for by other 
authorities, they ought in some way to see if they cannot 
possibly make a provision for compensation if it should 
turn out that the animal slaughtered is not affected with 
tuberculous disease. My experience has been just the 
same as Professor Walley’s in dealing with pleuro-pneu- 
monia in Glasgow. When I have had occasion to 
slaughter out a stock, I have invariably found more 
animals affected with tuberculous disease than with 
pleuro-pneumonia, and to show how wide-spread this 
disease is, in one case in a remote part of Lanarkshire 
where there was no cattle traffic at all, pleuro-pneumonia 
made its appearance, and stock had to be slaughtered. 
‘The farmer had 20 milch cows. Tle had bred them him- 
self, and there was scarcely a sound milch cow amongst 
them when they were killed, and his young stock were 
also affected with tuberculous disease. The man was 
making a great deal of noise about slaughtering his 
cattle, although he was getting compensation. I told 
him “ You may thank your stars that the Government 
are really compensating you, because if your stock had 
only been allowed to live sufficiently long, almost every 
one of them would have broken down from tubercular 
disease.” The disease is very wide-spread. 

Mr. Henry Otver:—I am sure that ordinary practi- 
tioners will look upon this as one of the most able 
papers, as well as the most instructive, that have been 
placed in our hands for many a day. The Professor tells 
us that tuberculosis is not exactly arare disease in the 
pig, at the present time in this country, but it is less fre- 
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tn ercle to different parts of the body, but especially of 


| tia liability of certain breeds of animals to be attacked 


ly this disease. I could point without any question to 
certain families of shorthorns being affected with tuber- 
culosis, apparently, at any rate from the dam, in which 
not one of the progeny has ever reached maturity, and 
everyone on post-mortem—and I have made them myself 
—-has been found to be the subject of tuberculosis. If it 
is not hereditary, how is it to be conceived that a similar 
disease in the human subject, that at any rate I believe 
to be admitted to be hereditary, is hereditary—alluding 
to phthisis? But the Professor shakes his head—he 
knows betterthanI do. Speaking of shorthorns again 
and of this disease particularly, I should like to record 
one case that has come under my notice within the last 
three years. A gentleman spared neither time nor 
money to raise a first-class herd of shorthorn cattle, 
Within 12 months tuberculosis exhibited itself in a viru- 
lent form; many died, and others became what are 
known as wasters and soon. I advised him that he had 
tuberculosis, and to get rid of his shorthorns. He would 
not do that, but he had many hundreds of acres, and side 
by side with his shorthorns he put Herefords and polled 
Scots of pure breed. The result was that the shorthorns 
were all got rid of, they were all tuberculous. That 
farmer-—I[ was there yesterday—had the polled Scots and 
the Herefords still healthy. They were all mixed to- 
gether, kept in the same byres, and were from the earliest 
age up to maturity, and even to milking, as they are to- 
day, in the same condition. I could allude to many 
other cases of herds of shorthorns that had to be got rid 
of in consequence of this disease, but I cannot call to 
mind, in dealing with cattle of many breeds, any other 
breed that was affected. I think this points to heredity, 
and I do not see why heredity should not exist, if, as the 
Professor states, the bacillus may enter through the fetal 
membrane into the foetus. The author speaks of this 
being a disease which more frequently attacks animals 
that are kept—as shorthorns and others—very carefully 
and under more or less artificial conditions, but I would 
_mention one breed kept more artificially than any other, 
the Jersey, a fashionable breed to-day, and at any rate as 
far as my experience goes, I do not remember to have 
seen a case in Jersey cattle. 





quent than in the ox. Now, speaking of tuberculosis 
in pigs, | was surprised, some two or three years ago, in 
talking to Professor Brown, to hear him say that it was 
. practically unknown in pigs. Within a week 1 sent 
Prof. Brown two very marked cases, and from that time 
having gone round the’slaughter-houses of my district and 
seen probably very nearly 200 pigs a week dressed, i have 
nv hesitation in saying that at least 20 per cent. are affected 
with tuberculosis. Unfortunately for my friend Prof 
Williams, who was anxious to get some of a particular 
breed of pigs, I sent him what I believed to be a 
thoroughly healthy animal from a very healthy herd. but 
I am afraid our friend the Professor has lost all his pigs 
with tuberculosis. Then, to go on to sheep. Tie om 
thor says: “ It may have been observed that as ok aan 
mention has been made of the frequency of tuberculosi 
in the sheep,” and he goes on to say it is practically wes 
known in this country. I hold in my hands a letter 
received yesterday from Prof. Penberthy, in which he s: 
that if he had been at the meeting he whi 
corded the fact that he had met “with many cases of 
tuberculosis iusheep. So far as our ordinary domesti 
animals are concerned, as far as my experience goes, it is 
very much more prevalent than appears to be reco led 
in the statistics given by the author. ‘ 
ma or > pe * whi % y surpri 
cortainly not ar aocordance with married me, and it i 
7% y experience. The 
author asks the question “Is tuberculosis f 
ee ?”” and then he goes on to other iepiieaal 
. : 
only of heredity, but of the mode of the entrance of the 


should have re- 


There is one 


Mr. H. THompson (Aspatria):—I know little or 
| nothing of the microscope, and must therefore leave it to 
_ others to find out what is the real cause of tuberculosis. 
i have no doubt that it is hereditary. Some 20 years ago 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the teetotal baronet, bought a very 
fine animal, Baron Oxford the 6th, for which he gave 
1,200 guineas. He also bought a very nice little heifer 
six months old, for which he gave 936 guineas. I. 
Bell had the privilege to see the heifer, when two years 
old, dying of tuberculosis. The uterus, abdominal, an 
| pleural cavities were full of tuberculous disease. But 
| am not going to speak of the heifer. _ It is the bull, the 

male, the 1,200 guinea animal, that left the disease, 4” 
‘even up to the present day I can for generations trace 
the strain back of tubercles to that animal, Barov Ox- 
|ford. I mean to sayit is more transmittible by the 
| male than the female, and it is more due to hereditary 
principles than either to ingesting or inhaling. Wit 
_reference to eating the flesh, we have a town in Cumber- 
land called Workington, where I should think there 3s 
| more tuberculous flesh eaten than in any other part 0 
'the country ; nearly all the slink cattle go there to . 
| consumed by the men that are working 12 = 
furnaces—steel works and smelling furnaces. -_ 

are the men that consume the tuberculous flesh, 
and yet I believe Workington is as clear of tuberenlons 
| disease or consumption in the human subject 4 is 
town in England, and yet these men consume this of 
eased meat. We all know, at least I think so, 1! the hum 


subject we rarely see a young boy or girl die of con- 
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sumption until they come to the age of 15 or 16. How 
does it happen to lie dormant so long? The disease, al- 
though lurking in the system, never seems to exert its 
influence until the person has arrived nearly to maturity. 
The same thing holds good with cattle. 

Mr, WotstENHOLME :—Our friend who has just sat 
down remarked, I think, that tubercular disease in the 
human subject was one affecting the adult, and that it 
was rare amongst children. The speaker was doubtless 
referring to thoracic tuberculosis, and for the moment 
had forgotten that tubercular meningitis and tubercular 
affection of the intestinal glands were very fatal forms 
of the disease amongst children. 1 have only one word 
to say with respect to the paper. The essayist speaks 
of tuberculosis according to our knowledge as an incura- 
ble disease, I daresay he does not wish it to go forth as a 
corollary that tubercular disease is never cured. Indeed, 
in another part of the paper he says, “ the final stage in 
the history of tubercle is calcification or fibroid transfor- 
mation.” This is Nature’s cure for a disease which 
hitherto has defied Art. 

Prof. McFapyEan :—I quite agree with that: 
these cases not cases of cure but cases of recovery. 

Mr. W. Huntine:—Concerning the first part of the 
paper, I intend to say nothing. I have read it, and I 
accept it as instruction. But after that we come to his 
remarks on the prevention of the disease, and I may just 
say at the present time a good deal of attention seems to 
have been directed to the communicability of this disease 
to the human subject. Now, that is interesting to us 
as scientific men, but it is not our business as veterinary 
surgeons. The less we have to do with interfering with 
what is fit to eat and what is not fit to eat for the 
human subject the better. It is quite sufficient for us 
to thoroughly understand the nature of the disease 
of animals, and when we have done that we can compare 
with some chance of doing good, those diseases with 
similar diseases in the human subject. _I say that what 
does concern us is the stamping out of tuberculosis 
amongst animals, and we should notice the last three 
paragraphs of the paper with as close, if not closer atten- 
tion, than any other part of it. The author there 
sums up what ought to be done, and | think it simply 
amounts to this: that the Board of Agriculture should 
by an Order, put this disease into the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. If they would do so I think 
it would take years to stamp out tuberculosis, but we 
should, as the author says, very soon reduce the quantity 


I call 





of the disease. N ow, the officials of the Board of Agri- 
culture have up to the present time contributed but 
slightly to any regulation of this disease—they have, in 
fact, contributed all the objections that they could pos- 
sibly raise to doing anything. I allow that we should” 
a _ doing right in trying to put this disease into the | 
ba = Diseases Act, unless the profession pretty | 
a a erstood the disease, and unless stock-owners 
vert 1 @ pretty fair knowledge of it, because if you get | 
a “ € enactments much in advance of popular edu- | 
bp we they are never carried out—they always meet with 
= gs Concerning the heredity, I think, per- 
<tc be some confusion, but I would like to | 
nd — oo to clear up that point in the use of the | 
sc Me ity. I have met a great number of men— | 
they all men— who have seen a lot of tuberculosis, and | 
not the rR heredity. By that we generally mean 
rag ggg trausmission of disease from mother | 
Surely wha’ but the transmission of some tendency. | 
por en the disease depends upon a bacillus, we | 
recognise the transmission from mother to off- | 


spring < 
* <e tendency. There is the bacillus which is the | 


stand the 
nyself th 


: there any predisposition at all! i under- | 
“ may be some congenital cases, but I believe | 
it runsin a family because the family is con- 





taminated—in fact I look upon the disease simply and 
solely as a contagious disease. 

Mr. TriacER :—I shall confine my remarks chiefly to 
heredity, more especially after what Mr. Hunting has 
said, because I propose to lay before you two cases of 
direct heredity in cattle and pigs. Unfortunately for a 
client of mine, who breeds shorthorns, some years ago a 
bull of the “ Baron Oxford” breed found its way down 
to Staffordshire, and he left us a very handsome legacy 
of tuberculosis, whitch took many years to stamp out. 
His progeny suffered from tubercle at all ages. Some of 
the stock from the cows never lived at all, and others 
lived for a year or fifteen months, and then all died, 
tubercle being found in the region of the pericardial sac, 
andin all manner of places. There is a case of direct 
tuberculosis. The next case is one in which a gentle- 
man asked me to look at his pigs. I looked at a lot of 
pigs, some litters of small pigs, with one or two in an ad- 
vanced stage of tuberculosis. 1t looked like swine fever, 
and it does in some cases to an inexperienced eye. I 
slaughtered a small pig or two, and found distinct evi- 
dence of tubercle. |The mothers were perfectly healthy 
Black Berkshire sows; the boar also was a very healthy- 
looking pig, Red Tamworth. At all events there was 
the fact that the young pigs had tubercle. They were 
in styes cut into a rock—damp styes, and I was inclined 
to think to some extent it might be attributed to the 
situation. At the end of the summer the gentleman 
asked me to castrate the boar. He was not castrated, 
but passed on to a tenant farmer. Next year | was at 
the tenant farmer’s, and he asked me to look at his pigs ; 
he had a large stock of young pigs. These were pigs 
again of the same age as the pigs | had seen previously 
all dwindling. I knocked two or three on the head, and 
found they were tuberculous. I said, “ Didn’t you have 
a boar from So-and-So?”’ and he said “ Yes.” There 
was the case of a boar which had produced tuberculous 
pigs in one year, and in the next year a large portion of 
the stock produced by it had tubercle. I think that is 
pretty clear proof of hereditary transmission. If you 
could once get clients to recognise the fact that the 
disease is contagious, and if you could get legislation 
insisting on the inspection of dairies where milk is 
sold for human consumption, you would at least weed 
out the badly-diseased animals, and this would be a 
very great step in the ‘right direction. 

Mr. C. Huntine (senior): It was not my intention 
to speak on tuberculosis, because I know but little about 
it ; but as far back as 1847 I spent some eighteen months 
in the London cow-sheds, making post-mortems of some 
3,000 or 4,000 cows, and I remember very well we arrived 
at the conclusion that there was at least 20 per cent. of 
those animals that were tuberculous. I question very 
much if there is a greater proportion of animals taken 
with tuberculosis now than there was then. I think we 
should be somewhat cautious in the steps that,we, as a 
profession, take in the future with regard to tuberculosis. 
Our clients are men whose property is shut up in their 


yards and flocks, and if we are not perfectly sure thit 


the flesh of tuberculous animals is injurious to 
health it would be doing a great injury to the great bulk 
of our clients to support the evidence of a medical man 
that it is injurious to health. I do not think myself that 
it is so, and if I saw a very mild form of tubercle, and if 
every other part of the animal was perfectly healthy, as 
far as I can see, I for one should have no objection what- 
ever to make my dinner off a sirloin of that animal, 

Mr. Bett (Carlisle) : We are often called upon by 
Medical Officers of Health to advise them as to the 
nature of disease found upon animals when slaughtered. 
Only last week one of the very best cattle slaughtered in 
the Carlisle abattoirs was condemned as unfit for food 
because it was slightly affected with tuberculosis. It, 
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therefore, becomes a very important question for our 
clients, for the purchasers and vendors of cattle. I must 
support Mr. Olver, Mr. Trigger, and my friend, Mr. 
Thompson, in their statements, that it is propagated as 
much, or perhaps more, by the male animal than by any 
other cause. I can give innumerable instances of the 
disease being so transmitted, but probably one will meet 
the whole case. A bull of a very famous shorthorn breed 
was brought into a certain district in Cumberland, where 
the cattle were a very healthy and sound lot; but after 
the bull had been used for two seasons, tuberculosis 
manifested itself amongst the young stock on every one 
of the farms where he had been used; and I have every 
reason to believe, and venture to state, that every male 
animal which that bull got produced the same disease in 
his progeny. The bull in question was not in the same 
herd as that which Mr. Thompson has mentioned, but he 
was one of the “Duchess” breed. The animal, when 
purchased and brought into Cumberland, cost £1,500. 
I condemned him the day he came on to the gentleman’s 
premises as being affected with tuberculosis. I distinctly 
traced tubercle on his testicles. The bull was ultimately 
sold for £1,200, after he had been used for two years. 
He was taken into the south of England, and about 
three months afterwards he died, and was found to be 
affected with tuberculosis. Therefore I believe that 
there is more tuberculosis propagated by the male 
animal than by the female, or by contagion or infection, 
That is my experience, and | have had a very extensive 
experience of the disease in connection with my practice. 
Where we have a prime carcase of beef with slight disease, 
it is, | think, a shame to destroy it. I have seen such 
meat used for a large number of years, and when we 
consider the small proportion of consumption that there 
is in the human race, surely tuberculous animals are not 
so dangerous for the food of man, or we would have had 
much more disease amongst the population of the 
country. There is no doubt in my mind that an in- 
finitely greater amount of mischief arises by the con- 
sumption of milk from tuberculous cows, and I think 
that the time has arrived that we should speak with no 
uncertain voice on the subject, and that this Association 
should eadeavour to impress upon our legislators the 
desirability of preventing the milk from tuberculous 
cows being used or sold. 

Mr. T. Camprett (Kirkcudbright) : [ consider the 
microscope a very valuable instrument to verify diag- 
noses, | think, however, that we amateurs might very 
well mistake the pathological picture presented by, we 
will say, a section of tubercle taken from one animal 
compared with that taken from another. When we have 
the bacilli it is proof positive that there is tubercle, but 
bacilli may not be present and still it may be a case of 
tubercle. It is only lately that it has been clearly demwon- 
strated that tubercle does exist in the horse. I had a 
case which I, in the presence of Mr. Bowhill, a former 
pupil of mine, clearly diagnosed as so-called lymphade- 
noma, Five months afterwards the animal died. We 
sent specimens to Edinburgh, and these were some of 
the first specimens that Professor McFadyean examined 
and it was clearly demonstrated to be tubercle. ; 

The Presivenr: There are three or four very inter- 
esting standpoints from which the question of tubercu- 
culosis has been viewed. Commencing, firstly, with the 

. b 

aspect which has been lastly taken up, namely, the ques- 
— of the prevention of tuberculosis. The question of 

prevention and suppression of tuberculosis—as the 
question of the prevention and suppression of all other 
affections—has its practical and scieutitic aspect. It is 
all very well for us to say that we would undertake the 
suppression of tuberculosis, and would put into opera- 
tion certain statutory measures, and a certain adminis- 
tration of those measures, and would at o1 


’ ice enter upon 
the stamping out of the disease. - 


Well, now, it has been 





suggested to-day that our bovine animals are afflicted 
with this malady to the extent of something like 20 per 
-ent.—amounting to one-fifth of the cattle population of 
the country. Now, leaving out of account the cattle of 
other descriptions, just suppose for one moment the 
Government were to say to-day, “ We will respond to 


| the proposition which you have made; we will give you 


the power you ask for to deal with tubercular animals 
suspected and animals actually affected as you wish.” 
Do you think this or any other Government would be so 
utterly indifferent to its interests and to the interests 
of its constituents as to allow such a procedure as that? 
What would it mean? It would mean the destruction, 
in the first place, as we are going on at the present time, 
of, I cannot tell you how many, animals in consequence 
of pleuro-pneumonia, and of an additional 20 per cent. 
of our cow population all at one time. Now, I venture 
to say that there is no government in existence, and that 
no government ever will come into existence, who 
would undertake such a responsibility. Some years 
ago I was very much interested in the question of 
tuberculosis, and I undertook the inoculation of 
male and female rabbits, subsequently breeding 
from the inoculated stock. I inoculated male rabbits 
and put them to healthy females; I inoculated female 
rabbits, and put them to healthy males, with the result 
of obtaining diseased offspring. When I say diseased 
offspring, I mean that tuberculosis was in some of these 
cases directly transmitted—that I developed congenital 
tuberculosis. Evidence of that I have in my possession, 
the existence of tubercle bacilli having been demon- 
strated in the liver of rabbits which were destroyed im- 
mediately after birth. Now, there is the fact that tuber- 
culosis is capable of being congenitally transmitted— 
that is to say, animals may be born with a tubercular 
affection of the liver. I believe I might say that it is 
the experience of other pathologists, that tuberculosis in 
its congenital condition. usually affects the hepatic organ. 
I do not know that there is a case on record—perhaps 
Professor McFadyean, who is more largely versed in the 
history of tuberculosis than I am, will be able to correct 
me if that is not so; but I do not remember to have 
read of a case of congenital tubercle showing itself in the 
lungs. Very interesting facts developed themselves in 
the course of those experiments. I was able not only 
to produce congenital tuberculosis, but many of the 
animals born of inoculated parents developed tubercu- 
losis in one form or another. In some instances it was 
developed in the form of pulmonary tuberculosis; 
other instances they had tubercular ostitis affecting the 
jawbone, and in one case extensive tuberculosis affecting 
the scapula, and in other instances tuberculosis affecting 
the eyes. At the time these experiments were carrie 
out the method now employed for demonstrating the 
bacillus of tubercle was not known, but I am happy t? 
think my specimens of congenital transmission ° 
tubercle were preserved. My colleague, Mr. Coghill, 
has been able to assure me that the disease with which 
i was dealing was tuberculosis. Not only did it show 
itself in the jawbone and the scapula, but in sever 
instances in the joints. At the same time I was anxious 
to determine as to whether tubercle was capable of 
being transmitted by ingestion ; for that purpose I em- 
ployed the lungs of a pig, with which I fed cats, first by 
adininistering to them the lung without giving Y 
other food. The two cats which received for seve 
days portions of the diseased lung alone as food develop 
tuberculosis ; but when we gave other cats a fair amount 
of wholesome food with tuberculous lung, the anim 
receiving it did not become affected. Now, these simply 
represent a small group of experiments, and perhaps, We 
should not, as scientific men, be justified in drawing 
absolute conclusions from them, but they seem to ony 
the starting point for continuous experiments 0” the 
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same lines, Well, now, this seems to be the fact, that 
when tubercular matter is given to healthy animals in 
small quantities, combined with food of a different and 
wholesome nature, it seems to correspond in some degree 
with the consumption of the flesh of tubercular 
animals. We know as a matter of fact that there are 
thousands of tons of the flesh of tubercular animals 
consumed in this country. Now comes the question— 
Can the human subject ingest with impunity a certain 
quantity of tubercular matter? My experiments seem 
to suggest this as a possibility. The paper has also re- 
ferred to the smaller incidence of tubercular disease 
which falls upon the young. We know very well tuber- 
cular disease prevails very largely in children; that 
tubercular meningitis, tabes, and various other forms of 
tubercle, are present in them to a very considerable 
extent. But if we take calves it is rare to meet with 
established tuberculosis. I had some time ago sent to 
me a very interesting case of tubercular meningitis in 
the calf. It is quite possible that tubercular meningitis 
prevails to a much larger extent than we think. When 
calves are the subject of cerebral disease, the idea of 
tubercle very seldom perhaps crosses the mind of the 
practitioner, but I think we should be alive to the fact 
that tubercular meningitis is a possibility in our calf 
population ; and where we have cases of cerebral disease 
occuring in our calf stock, particularly where those 
calves are the offspring of cows affected by the disease, 
or where they are from farms where tubercle has been 
prevalent, it is well that our attention should be directed 
to the brain in the course of post-mortem examinations, 
We may possibly establish the fact that tubercular 
meningitis is as common in calves as in children. I 
might make mention of another experimental fact that 
I had an opportunity of developing, namely, the produc- 
tion of tubercle in pigs by an ingestion of milk. It fell 
to my privilege to have a cow affected with mammary 
tuberculosis, and I had no difticulty, by feeding two pigs 
on the milk of that animal—confining them to that as 
far as I possibly could—in producing tuberculosis in 
those animals. It seems tu me that the more facts we 
can accumulate, the better position we shall be in to 
make representations to the Legislature when the proper 
time arrives for adopting radical measures for the sup- 
pression of this destructive disease. Notwithstanding 
anything we may say, or however certain we might be of 
the results which would follow the measures which we 
may suggest, those measures will not be put into force 
until such time as the population will permit it. 

Prof. McFapyxan, in reply: Allow me, in the first 
place, to express my thanks for the tender manner in 
— the various weak and imperfect points in my paper 

i been passed over. I am speaking quite candidly 
be say I was rather ashamed of the condition in 

ich | had to send the paper out. In the first place I 
would refer to the vexed question of heredity. The 
various speakers who have touched upon that point ap- 
aa to have grasped its great importance at once. Be- 
vant Re Mgnt gcd minds how we are to frame 
saci = ' what regulations we are to frame to pre- 
i ae —_ we must be informed regarding this 
their birth > e _mageeny of : animals tuberculous at 
silane or do they contract it subsequently / I took 
what 1 4] ao t» this subject to state the points in 
Mr. H tought to be unambiguous language, because, as 
the iene gee confusion often exists between 
feenitien ere aty and predisposition. The point for 
bacillus -" a Are animals born with the tubercle 
" dented eir tissues or in their bodies ? ” and I have 
Pe ost ag Y Opinion that except in occasional instances 
on the si Po not born tuberculous. 1 am apparently 
side of the minority here, but I may be pardoned 


if I , 
as deve ~_ not yet had brought before me sufticient 


ad me to change my opinion. I will ad- 





mit that most of the facts that were brought forward 
went some length to show that there was a possibility 
of the bacillus having been transmitted from father or 
mother to foetus,'but I maintain that another interpreta- 
tion was quite possible, and, if you will allow me, I will 
deal as shortly as possible with the two theories. The 
theory which I hold to be the correct one is this: The 
tubercle bacillus is sometimes transmitted from the 
father or mother to the foetus while still unborn. That, 
however, is very exceptional. Probably not one calf in 
10,000 is tubercular at birth, but from the moment that 
the calf born from a tuberculous cow comes into the 
world it is exposed to infection in the ordinary way. 
For example, it is frequently kept alongside the mother, 
which is dangerous, inasmuch as that animal may be ex- 
pelling tubercle bacilli by one or other of the natural 
passages. It is not infrequently fed with the milk of 
that animal, and we know that if tubercular lesions are 
present in the udder it is an almost certain method of 
infection, and we are not all sure that even if there is no 
lesion in the udder that tubercle bacilli are not oc- 
casionally to be found in the milk. Therefore, it need 
not surprise us that the calf of a tuberculous mother, 
even supposing it to be born free from tubercle bacilli, 
should in many cases contract tuberculosis. Some 
members cited instances in which whole herds of short- 
horn cattle died from tuberculosis. Now, if that was 
true, and I do not doubt it for a moment, conceive what 
a danger of infection there was to a young animal born 
in that stock. Where you cannot eliminate the possi- 
bility of an animal born free from tuberculosis contract- 
ing it by infection afterwards, you cannot prove that 
tuberculosis has been inherited. On the other hand, 
considering that probably we have ten per cent. of all 
the breeding cows in this and all the other continental 
countries affected with tuberculosis in some degree or 
another, considering that out of the millions of calves 
that have been slaughtered and eviscerated during the 
last ten years, only seven animals have been found 
tuberculous on the day of their birth, it seems to me im- 
possible to subscribe to the theory that tuberculosis is 
frequently inherited. Some say no. They say, “ Per- 

haps the tubercle bacillus lies dormant in the system, 
and perhaps the tissues of the young calf are not suitable 
to the development of the tubercle bacillus,” and in- 
stances such as those of rabies are cited as lending some 
proof to this. But then if we test the susceptibility of 
the young calf experimentally, we find the very reverse 
to be the case. We can show, taking any calf, that it 

can be quite readily infected with tuberculosis ; we have 

only to give it tuberculous milk, or to introduce tubercle 
bacilli into its tissues, and they do not lie dormant. That 
animal develops tuberculosis in a few months. I fail to 
see that it is at all likely that tubercle bacilli, entering 
the body of a foetus through the placental circulation, 
could lie dormant for six, eight, or twelve month's with- 

out producing any lesion. One point emphasised by a 

number of the speakers was this, that tuberculosis seems to 

be more frequently transmitted by the father than by the 

mother. Now, I think that, on a priori grounds, that 

is extremely unlikely. The case which Mr. Thompson 

cited has very little weight in this connection: that is 

the case of congenital transmission of disease, or the 

transmission of disease from parent to offspring, in the 

case of the silkworm. We must remember that in the 

case of that species, the egg is relatively very much 

larger than the ovum of a mammal. In the same way, J 

can conceive it is quite possible that tuberculosis might 

be transmitted in the case of a fowl through the egg, be- 

cause a large mass of the egg is not used at all in the 

development, except as a food material, and, indeed, it 

has been experimentally shown that that is possible. 

But consider the case of development in the mammal, 

The mammalian ovum is a cell of microscopic dimension, 
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one three-hundredth part of an inch in diameter. Con- 
ceive a tubercle bacillus entering that cell. We know 
how potent a tubercle bacillus is to excite irritation in 
an animal cell. We see it every day. Comparatively 
few of them are sufficient to irritate the tissues so as to 
lead to the production of a lesion which becomes possible 
in the course of a fortnight, and yet we are asked to be- 
lieve that tubercle bacilli may'produce so little reaction 
in the mammalian ovum that the fwtus may be born 
without any deformity. I can only say I still adhere to 
the belief that in the vast majority of cases animals are 
born free from tubercle bacilli,even when the parent is 
tuberculous. Mr. Olver is of opinion that tuberculosis 
is more frequent in pigs than I have indicated. That 
also is quite possible; I only know that it is not very rare, 
and specimens of it are often sent tome. He also said 
that Professor Penberthy had informed him that he had 
met with genuine tuberculosis in sheep. I am much in- 
terested in learning that, and I shall certainly crave 
Professor Penberthy to give mea small portion of the 
lesions, which I have no doubt he has preserved. If 
he assures me that he was able to demonstrate the tuber- 
cle bacillus in these, then I admit that we have on 
record one case of genuine tuberculosis in the sheep in 
this country ; but until that is so I am sceptical as to the 
tuberculous nature of the disease. As to the question 
of the danger of milk, I do not think there is much which 
I need say. I think we are all agreed that there is a 
decided menace to public health in the fact that milk 
from tuberculous cows is being retailed in every city of 
the kingdom. The danger would be greatly lessened if 
we had veterinary inspectors over byres of milch cows, 
and if those inspectors had the power tointerdict the 
selling of milk from animals that they strongly sus- 
pected of being tuberculous. I do not think that we 
need ask for power to slaughter the animals. In the 
meantime it would be a great advance if we had power 
to simply ordain that the owner of the cow should in the 
first place isolate the animal indefinitely, and secondly, 
that he should not sell milk from that cow. That is a 
provision which is in operation in France, and it practi- 
cally compels slaughter, and with some justice, for if we 
suspect that an animal standing in a herd of cows is 
tuberculous, it is in the interest of the owner that he 
should isolate that animal, and it is in the interest of the 
public health that we should prevent him from selling the 
milk. Regarding the question of meat, that is much too ex- 
tensive to be discus ed adequately in a meeting such as 
this. Lhave given a great deal of attention to the evi- 
dence on both sides, and I cannot say that my mind is 
fully made up on the point. There, again, we are all 
agreed that the selling of actually tuberculous meat is to 
be prohibited, but the great point, and the point that is 
not yet settled, is, “Is meat always dangerous whenever 
a tuberculous lesion, however slight, is present in the 
body!” Ihave indicated my belief that the bulk of 
the evidence goes to show—and for that, again, we ought 
to be thankful—that the danger is slight if the tuber- 
cular lesions are confined to one organ and to the lym- 
phatic glands belonging to it; but nevertheless I have no 
hesitation in stating it as my opinion that the evidence 
is not yet conclusive one way or the other, and perhaps 
until the evidence is conclusive it is better that we 
should err on the side of safety for the consumer of 
animal food. We have often heard it stated lately that 
tuberculosis is on the increase, but we have never had 
forthcoming, so far as I know, any very valuable evidence 
to enable one to decide whether it really was increasing 
or not. We have been told by Mr. Hunting that nearly 
fifty years ago 20 per cent. of the cows in London were 
tuberculous, and that, I take it, is just about the propor- 
tion at the present day. In conclusion, I would say that 
even before tuberculosis is put on the list of contagious 
and infectious diseases, the veterinary profession might 





do a great deal to diminish the ravages of that disease 
I take it that stockholders are quite ready to be advised 
on this matter, as on every other of the same kind, and 
although a stockholder is not compelled to slaughter his 
tuberculous animals, if the veterinary surgeon can con- 
vince him that it would be to his own profit he will do 
so. This is not from the view that tuberculosis is 4 
highly infectious and contagious disease. An animal may 
be very tuberculous, and yet not at all a source of danger 
to its fellows; the animal that is most dangerous to its 
fellows isthe animal that has a cough—that with pul- 
monary tuberculosis—and it is to these animals that our 
attention should be mainly turned. 
The meeting then adjourned till the following day. 


The Expenses in the Scotch Dishorning Case. 


‘* We are informed,” says The North British Agriculturist, 
‘‘that, after long delay, the Crown has at last set about 
paying the expenses incurred in their abortive case of 
prosecution for dishorning. Some of thé veterinary experts 
engaged on the side of the Crown charged their usual fee 
of £5 5s. per day, with railway and hotel expenses ; but 
this charge was cut down tothe extent of one-half by the 
Crown Authorities, and naturally these gentlemen are 
feeling very bitter over the whole business, so that the 
Crown will not find it an easy matter to secure the evidence 
of these experts again in any similar case. The extra- 
ordinary stinginess of the Crown Authorities in the pay- 
ment of some of the witnesses engaged in this case comes 
very sharply out in contrast with the tolerably liberal pay- 
ments allowed to several other witnesses. Thus, Professor 
Wallace, who was two days at the Haddington Court, has 
received 35 guineas for that, while Professor W. O. Williams, 
who was really the author of the line of defence which 
proved so very successful, received 20 guineas for his two 
days’ attendance at Haddington. 


Senegal mained ED 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING TITLES. 


Sir, 

Reading with interest your weekly contributions to 
veterinary science, I have been greatly struck at the 
articles headed “ Our Title ” and “ Our Title and Cruelty 
Cases,” the latter evidently airing his disgust at a regis 
tered practitioner’s opinion being preferred to his owt. 
Surely, sir, anyone over the age of ten years knows that 
in the present day “it’s the best man who earns the 
plum,” and if “M.RC.V.S.” cannot hold his own it 
must either be a want in himself or he has obtained 4 
title which is not always a guarantee of knowledge. 

Mr. Kidd’s idea that registered men ought not to use 
the title of veterinary surgeon is absurd. The law 
acknowledges them as to fees, and specially provides 
them the use of the title they have used for years. 

No one admires talent more than I, and all controversy 
on this matter would soon cease if the M.R.C.VS. 
proved himself more worthy of public support. 

“M.R.C.V.S.” says “the R.V.S.’s proper trade “4 
a cobbler, the definition of which is ‘a clumsy wor 
man.’?’ Such an appellation may be applicable to mo 


than a “ mender of boots and shoes.” —Yours, &¢., _ 
LooKkER-0N. 


Communications, Books, AND PapERS RECEIVED :—P. - 
Walley, Messrs. R. Rutherford, W. Sewell, A. Ben 
‘‘ Memento of Hamilton,” “ Birmingham Daily Post. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all Lye 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession "from 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 








